2                           LEGAL DEPOSIT OF BOOKS
of which would thus be more easily watched and more effectively
controlled. The Stationers' Charter of 4 May 1557 was confirmed
by Elizabeth on 10 November 1559, and the Company was con-
stituted a Livery Company of the City of London by the Lord
Mayor on 1 February 1560.
In 1557 the Company of Stationers began to keep a series of
Registers, wherein all the books printed by members were re-
quired to be entered before publication, the registration being
completed by the payment of a fee. Particulars about the sale and
purchase of copyrights among authors and publishers were also
entered. The registry of a work gave to its owner the exclusive
privilege to print that book. The surreptitious printing and sell-
ing of another member's book involved a heavy fine. With the
exception of the printers in the Universities of Oxford and
Cambridge, no printer might print unless a member of the
Company.
Although printing began to spread gradually, printed books
were very costly. Few but kings and princes could afford to
possess a library. At the University Library at Oxford, for ex-
ample, "no man might come in to studdie but graduats, and those
of eight yeares contynuance in the Universitie, except noblemen.
All that came in must firste swear to use the bookes well, and not
to deface theim, and everye one after at his proceedings must
take the licke othe."
This perfectly understandable reverence and care for printed
books was much more devout on the Continent than in England.
Perhaps the richest library in the Renaissance period was that of
the French king, Francis I. From his kingly pride in the literary
works of his time was born the first system of legal deposit of
books. By the Montpellier Ordinance of 28 December 1537 every
printer and publisher in France, without exception, was ordered
to forward to the learned Abbe Melin de Saint Gelais, who had
charge of the Royal Library at Blois, a copy of every newly pub-
lished book, irrespective of author, subject, cost, size, date, or
language, and whether illustrated or not.1 It was understood that
the books were to serve as a permanent and tangible record of the
literary output of the nation. Upon the subsequent transference
1 H. Lemaitre, Histoire du dipfa Ugalt 1910, pp. 1-2, and A. Esdaile,
National Libraries of the World, 1934, pp. 64 and 72.